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The Martyrs of Salzburg. 


By WILLIAM DALLMANN, D. D., Milwaukee, Wis. 
II. The Salzburgers in Georgia. 


James Oglethorpe studied at Corpus Christi, Oxford, and 
then served the famous Prince Eugene of Savoy as secretary and 
aide-de-camp at Peterwardein and Temesvar and was in active 
command at Belgrade, “where he acquired a high and deserved 
reputation.” 

In Parliament, from 1722 to 1754, he bettered the lot of 
prisoners, published The Sailor’s Advocate, and freed an African 
slave in Maryland. 

King George II, on June 9, 1732, granted a charter to “the 
trustees for establishing the Colony of Georgia, in America,” to 
be a home for needy Britishers and also “a refuge for the dis- | 
tressed Salzburgers and other Protestants.” 

He also called for a collection in all Protestant countries for 
the persecuted Lutheran Salzburgers, and 900,000 gulden were 
given. Southey, the Poet-Laureate, says “33,000 pounds were 
raised in London for the relief of these Salzburgers, many of 
whom settled in Georgia — colonists of the best description.” 
Carlyle says: “More harmless sons of Adam probably did not 
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breathe the vital air than those dissentient Salzburgers, generation 
after generation of them giving offense to no creature.” 

Oglethorpe, one of the trustees, left his life of ease and in 
the good ship Anne, with thirty-five English families, sailed up the 
Savannah River, bought land from the Indians, and founded 
the city of Savannah on January 20, 1733. On May 10 Parlia- 
ment voted 10,000 pounds for the colony, and three or four thou- — 
sand were given privately. % 

On December 31, 1731, a troop of the exiles knocked at the 
gate of Augsburg; rhe Catliolic rulers would not open. After 
five months of weary waiting the gates were opened, not to suf- 
fering fellow-men, but only to “royal Prussian colonists.” These 
were followed by other troops. Pastor Samuel Urlsperger gave 
them shelter and Bibles, hymnals, catechisms, Arnd’s True Chris- 
tianity, etc. He gave them daily sermons and teachers for their 
children. After special confessional service and examination he 
gave them Holy Communion on Sts. Simon and Jude’s Day in 
St. Ann’s Church, where Prior John Frosch had been a kind host 
to Luther in 1518, where Gustav Adolf had held a thanksgiving 
service in 1632, where we stood lost in wondering thought in 1927. 
He warned against Count Zinzendorf’s “New Method, an evil to 
be opposed in an evangelical manner,” the sectarianism that would 
destroy the poor Church. He wrote everywhere for help. The 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge in Foreign Parts 
sent 20,000 florins. The trustees for Georgia made him their agent 
to get “sound, godly, industrious” settlers. 

A London paper of 1733 says: “We hear that the trustees 
for Georgia have lately received from Holland a curious medal 
or device inchased in silver representing the emigration of the poor 
Salzburgers from their native country. As it opens like a box, 
it contains in the inside a map of their country divided into seven- 
teen districts; and seventeen little historical paintings, representing 
the seventeen persecutions carried on by the heathens against the 
Christians. The whole is folded up in a very small compass and 
looked as a great curiosity.” (Mag. Am. Hist., 1878, p. 698.) 

On October 31, 1733, Baron Georg Philipp Friedrich von 
Reck and Candidate Schuhmacher led the Salzburgers out of Augs- 
burg, furnished with money and other presents by the Lutherans. 

When Buchholz later studied at Halle, he met two of the 
three commissaries who had helped in this pilgrimage. “Herr von 
Reck was a nobleman from the Hanover country, of very great 
piety, who, after his commission was done, settled at Halle and 
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lived there without servant, in privacy, from the small means he 


had, seeking his sole satisfaction in attendance on the Theological 
and Ascetic College Lectures, where I used to see him constantly 


in my student time. Herr Goebel was a medical man by pro- 


fession and had the regular degree of Doctor, but was in no 
necessity of applying his talents for the gaining of bread. His 
zeal for religion had moved him to undertake this commission.” 

By way of Donauwoerth to Dinkelsbuehl and Rothenburg. - 
At Schwarzenberg the Catholic authorities would refuse passage, 
but the Lutheran citizens wished to see them, and at last they 
could pass on November 6. 
At Stest they embarked 
and via Wuerzburg came 
to Wertheim, where they 
were well treated, though ~ 
the good people had lost 
almost their all through 
a flood. 

On November 13 they 
came to Frankfurt, sing- 
ing, marching two by two 
to the Nuernberger Inn. 
The city gave each man 
144 gulden, each woman 
1 gulden, each child 4 
gulden. One citizen added 
2 gulden for gs Cala Pastor John M. Bolzius. 
another gave 20 kreutzer, 
others as they were able. The next day Pastor Walther preached 
to them from Col. 1,9 in the Barefooter Church; the next day, 
Sunday, the senior pastor, Dr. Muenden, preached to them in 
St. Catherine’s. Toward evening they floated down the Main into 
the Rhine to Rotterdam. Candidate Schuhmacher taught them 
justification from Galatians and sanctification from Thessalonians 
and John’s First Epistle. 

Arriving at Rotterdam on November 27, they were met by 
their new pastors, John Martin Bolzius, Inspector Vicarius of the 
Latin school in the orphan house at Glaucha near Halle, and Israel 
Christian Gronau, preceptor at the Halle orphan house. On No- 
vember 29, Advent Sunday, Bolzius preached on board in the 
morning, Gronau in the afternoon, both repeating in the evening. 
On December 3 they sailed for Dover and were received on the 
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22d by one of the trustees and Court-preacher Butienter, with 
a letter from the Court-preacher Ziegenhagen and the official per- 
mission to worship according to the Augsburg Confession. Sing- 
ing and marching two by two to dinner, praying and singing before 
dinner, singing and grace after dinner, drawing tears from the 
onlookers. After this they had divine service, singing “Come, 
Holy Spirit,” Court-preacher Butienter preaching from 2 Cor. 
17, 18. All over twenty received a pound sterling, the others less; 
in addition each one got a crown. The two pastors were given 
goods for preaching-gowns, an altar cloth, a chalice, and other 
church goods. On the 24th Butienter showed them through the 
church agenda of the Royal German Court Chapel, suggesting 
how they might arrange their order of service. 

After divine service, with sermon from Is. 49,10, on Janu- 
ary 8, 1734, New Style, the Purisburg sailed and on March 7 
reached Charleston, S.C. General Oglethorpe was there on his 
way to England and “sent on board our ship by the Pilot’s Sloop 
a large quantity of fresh beef, two Butts of Wine, two Tunns of 
Spring Water, Cabbage, Turnips, radishes, Fruit, etc.” 

The governor dined Oglethorpe and Bolzius, who could not 
find a tailor to make the preaching-gown. He found Germans; 
the printer Timotheus was the “author” of the local papers. Every 
willing worker could make a living, though high; rice good and 
cheap, wheat bread dear. There was paper money! Five Negroes 
to one white, 3,000 added yearly, now numbering 30,000, lazy, 
utterly immoral, and seeking a chance to revolt, as they had 
recently done at St. Thomas and St. Jonas, belonging to the Danes 
and the Swedes. — 
~~ On March 10 Bolzius journals: “While we lay off the banks 
of our dear Georgia, in a very lovely calm, and heard the birds 
singing sweetly, all was cheerful on board. It was really edifying 
to us that we came to the borders of the Promised Land this day, 
Reminiscere, when, as we are taught by its lesson from the Gospel, 
Jesus came to the sea-coast after He had suffered persecution and 
rejection by His countrymen.” On a sand-bank on the 11th, off 
again at 10 p.m., docked on the 12th at noon. 

“At the place of our landing almost all the inhabitants of 
Savannah were gathered. They fired off some cannons, and cried 
‘Huzza!’ which was answered by our sailors and other English 
people on our ship in the same manner. A good dinner was pre- 
pared for us. We, the commissary, and Dr. Zwifler, our physician, 
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were lodged in the house of the Rev. Mr. Quincy, the English mis- 
sionary” — paid by the Society and now on vacation to his parents 
in New England. ; 

Baron von Reck, the leader of the Salzburgers, tells us: “The 
citizens returned our salute of five guns with three; and all the 
magistrates, the citizens, and the Indians came to the Riverside. 
The two preachers, Bolzius and Gronau, Mr. Dunbar, some others, 
and myself went ashore in a boat. We were received with all pos- 
sible demonstrations of joy, friendship, and civility. The Indians 
reached their hands to me as a testimony of their joy also at our 
arrival. The Salzburgers came on shore after us, and we at once 
pitched a tent for them in the square of the town.” 

Forty Jewish colonists had been bootlegged into Savannah. 
As the charter granted religious liberty to all save papists, Ogle- 
thorpe let them remain. They came to the frame church and lis- 
tened devoutly to the Lutherans. One good Jew treated them to 
a breakfast of good rice soup. j 

Oglethorpe was on his way to England, but he returned on 
the 14th from Charleston and very heartily welcomed the Lu- 
therans and offered to help them settle on any free land they 
chose. “The next day he urged us to learn the Indian language, 
being very anxious that the poor Indians should come to know God. 
He warned us very earnestly against a certain sweet-tasting brandy 
from Jamaica, called ‘room, it having brought death to many. 
On the 16th an English military chaplain of Port Royal attended 
our service, was very pleased with us and our hearers, assured us 
of his constant friendship, and promised to see to it that our 
preaching-gowns were made.” 

On the 17th, 9 a.m., “Father” Oglethorpe, Paul Jenys, Esq., 
Speaker of the South Carolina House of Assembly, Baron von 
Reck, Pastor Gronau, Dr. Zwifler, a Lutheran elder, and some 
Indians selected a place about twenty-five miles northwest. After 
singing a psalm, they set up a stone, Oglethorpe named the place 
“Ebenezer; Hitherto the Lord hath Helped Us,” and thus founded 
the colony of the Salzburgers. 

The colony joined the land of the Uchee Indians, who always 
lived on most friendly terms with the Lutherans. The district is 
now Effingham County, called after the lord who defended the 
colonists in Parliament in 1775 and resigned from the army when 
his regiment was ordered to America to enforce the demands ef 


King George III. 
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On the 19th three Indians were present for service, in which 
the first child, born on the 17th, was baptized. Herr Purry, 
a Swiss, had brought many Germans to America and founded 
Purrysburg, several miles away. One of us went there and found 
three families of Lutherans. To these the judge from Berlin read 
a passage from a postil. On order of Oglethorpe, who was 
_ present, the Gospel from Gal. 2, 20 was preached. They joy- 
ously said they would come over to us often for the Gospel and 
the Sacraments. 

A criminal was to receive 300 strokes at the whipping-post 
and received 100 on the 25th; on the 27th he was to receive 
another 100; when 50 had been given, an Indian ran around, 
crying, “No Christian, no Christian!” embraced the poor sinner, 
and in his stead held out his own back to receive the punishment. 
That melted the judge and ended the punishment. 

Wild honey found in a hollow tree greatly refreshed the 
Salzburgers, and parrots and patridges made them “a very good 
dish.” Their English neighbors showed them how to brew a sort 
of beer made of molasses, sassafras, and pine tops. 

April 24. Good people in Carolina presented our Salzburgers 
30 cows. 

April 27. A man showed us two uncommonly large “Rattle- 
Snaicks” he had shot. 

May 2. An Indian brought us a whole deer. 

May 7. Bolzius came to Ebenezer. 

May 13. Thanksgiving service, Gen. 32, 10. 

The Salzburgers received a chalice of solid gold with this 
inscription: “Such wishes to the dear Salzburgers in Ebenezer, 
at every time they partake of the Holy Communion; by George 
Matthias Kiderlin, a young man in Noerdlingen, who thought 
of them shortly before his end. ... Whoever sits down to the 
table of the Lord with us and our faith, he will be refreshed 
with the blood of the Lamb of God and trust in His salvation.” 

In January, 1735, the trustees granted 500 acres to Count 
Zinzendorf, and Pastor Gottlieb Spangenberg settled the first 
Moravians between Savannah and Ebenezer. 

Early in 1735 The Prince of Wales brought 57 Salzburgers. 
The mechanics among them built a wooden tent for worship and 
to house the pastors. After fifteen months Oglethorpe, with King 
Tomo-chichi and other Indians, left for England. Baron von 
Reck writes the people “could not refrain their tears when they 
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saw him go who was their Benefactor and their Father, who had 
carefully watched over them as a good Shepherd does over his 
Flock, and who had had so tender a care of them both by Day 
and by Night.” 

On June 16, 1735, he arrived. His virtues were gloriously 
recounted in prose and verse; a gold-medal prize poem hailed him 
“The Christian Warrior.” 

Tomo-chi-chi, the king, Senauki, his wife, Tooanakowki, their 
son, Hillispilli, the war captain, and other Cherokee Indians were 
taken in three royal coaches to Kensington Palace and presented 
to King George. Their faces were painted, some half black, 
others triangular, and others with bearded arrows instead of 
whiskers. Tomo-chi-chi and Senauki were dressed in scarlet, 
trimmed with gold. 

At Oglethorpe’s request the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, prepared The Knowledge and Practise of Christianity 
Made Easy to the Meanest Capacity, or an Essay towards an In- 
struction for the Indians. It was printed by the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts; and though it passed through 
several editions, no success is recorded. 

For four months the Indians were lionized; 400 pounds’ worth 
of presents were given them. Prince William gave young Towano- 
howi a gold watch with the advice to call upon Jesus Christ every 
morning when he looked at it, which the Indian promised to do. 

Parliament voted 26,000 pounds. The trustees forbade rum 
and Negroes, slave or free, making Georgia the only free colony 
of the original thirteen crown colonies. Oglethorpe said: “Slavery 
is against the Gospel as well as the fundamental law of England. 
We refuse as trustees to make a law permitting such a horrid 
_ crime.” 

A visitor testifies: “I never saw one of his people drunk nor 
heard one of them swear all the time I was there. He does not 
allow them rum, but in lieu gives them English beer.” 

On October 20, 1735, the Symond and the London Merchant 
carried the Great Embarkation, 227 people. There were 80 Salz- 
burgers under Captain Hermsdorf and Baron von Reck, who had 
been in the German church in Trinity Lane, where 47 pounds were 
collected for them; 27 Moravians with Bishop David Nitschmann; 
130 Highlanders, with 50 women and children with Pastor John 
McLeod; John and Charles Wesley and the Rev. Mr. Ingham to 


serve the settlers and convert the Indians. Prayers twice a day, 
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Bible classes and Catechism lessons daily, Holy Communion every 
Sunday. 

On a Sunday a sudden storm was so violent some almost died 
of fear, Wesley himself being seriously alarmed. The Salzburgers 
and other Germans, however, calmly kept on in their public 
worship. Later Wesley asked, “Were you not afraid?” “I thank 
God, no.” “But were not your women and children afraid?” “No, 
our women and children are not afraid to die.” 

President Jackson of the British Conference says in his 
Centenary of Methodism: “In these strangers the English Meth- 
odists beheld Christianity in a light more gentle, attractive, and 
consoling than that in which they had ever before seen it. In 
storms and hurricanes, when others were ready to die with fear, 
they calmly sang the praises of God, expressing a cheerful confi- 
dence and resignation in the prospect of immediately perishing in 
the great deep. With the tempers of these people the Wesleys 
were at this time personally unacquainted. Neither of them was 
delivered from the fear of death, and they had no just conception 
of the holy cheerfulness which is produced by an application of 
the blood of Christ to the conscience and the abiding witness and 
operations of the heavenly Comforter. Theirs was a religion of 
fear and mortification rather than of holy peace and joy.” 

Wesley notes in his Journal: “It is now two years and nearly 
four months since I went to America to teach the Georgia Indians 
the nature of Christianity; but what have I learned of myself in 
the mean time? Why (what of all I least expected), that I, who 
went to America to convert others, was never myself converted 
to God.” 

In Aldersgate Street, Peter Boehler was reading Luther’s 
Preface to Paul’s Letter to the Romans, which converted John 
Wesley, the founder of Methodism. 

Arriving early in February, 1736, most of the Salzburgers 
went to join the others at Ebenezer; a few, under Captain Herms- 
dorf, went to Frederica and organized a Lutheran church under 
Pastor Ulrich Driesler, sent and supported by the Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge. 

Within three years there were about 600 emigrants in Georgia, 
about 250 from Germany. 

The constitution of the church was drawn up by the Rev. 
Samuel Urlsperger of Augsburg, the Rev. Frederick M. Ziegen- 
hagen of the German Lutheran church in London, and the Rev. 
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_ Gotthilf August Francke of Halle. Pastor Bolzius received about 
40 pounds salary, Gronau 30; in 1770 Pastor Urlsperger raised it 
to 60 and 50; it was given by the Lutherans of Germany and the 
English Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge. 

About 1738 George Whitefield wrote: “The lands are sur- 
prisingly improved. They are also blessed with two such pious 
ministers as I have seldom seen. They have no courts of jurisdic- 
tion, but all their differences are immediately settled by their 
pastors. They have an orphan house, in which are seventeen chil- 
dren and a widow.” He gave part of his own “poor stores” to 
the orphans. “Mr. Bolzius called all the children before him; 
catechized and exhorted them to give thanks to God for His good 
providence toward them; then prayed with them and made them 
pray after him, sung a psalm. Afterwards the little lambs came 
and shook me by the hand one by one, and so we parted.” 

And he built an orphan house, Bethesda, eight miles from 
Savannah. Soon after, he got an English teacher for one of the 
schools of the Salzburgers and offered to educate two young men 
in his orphan house, whom the pastors of Ebenezer might select. 

About 1739 Benjamin Martyn, secretary of the trustees, re- 
ported of the Salzburgers: “They are very regular in their public 
Worship, which is on Week-Days in the Evening, after their 
Work; and in the Forenoon and Evening on Sundays.” 

The Salzburgers wrote Oglethorpe on March 13, 1739; they 
had been told only Negroes could raise rice. “We laugh at such 
a Talking, seeing that several People of us have had, in the last 
harvest, a greater Crop of Rice than they wanted for their own 
Consumption.” In this letter they also protested against the 
introduction of slavery, as the Highlanders had done on January 3. 

Mr. Thomas Jones wrote September 18, 1740: “The people 
live in the greatest harmony with their ministers and with one 
another as one family. They have no drunken, idle, or profligate 
people among them, but are industrious, and many have grown 
wealthy. Their industry has been blessed with remarkable and 
uncommon success, to the envy of their neighbors, having great 
plenty of all the necessary conveniences for life (except clothing) 
_-within themselves; and supply this town [Savannah} with bread- 
kind, as also beef, veal, pork, poultry, etc.” 

On July 17, 1739, Oglethorpe left Savannah and traveled 
300 miles through a trackless forest, pestilential swamps, and savage 
Indians to Coweta, on the Chattahoochee, and on August 21 signed 
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and sealed a treaty with the Indians, which led to the final over- 


throw of the French power in North America on the Heights of 
Abraham. 

On July 7, 1742, Oglethorpe with 800 men and two weak 
vessels routed over 5,000 Spaniards, with orders to give no quarter, 
supported by a powerful fleet of 56 vessels in the Battle of Bloody 
Marsh, near Fort Frederica. 

The governors of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina sent special congratula- 
tions on his success and expressions of gratitude to the Supreme 


Governor of Nations for placing the affairs of the colonies under | 


the direction of a general so well qualified for the important trust. 
Well they might; they knew full well he had saved North America 
from the Castilian for the Anglo-Saxon. 

George Whitefield said: “The deliverance of Georgia from 
the Spaniards is such as cannot be paralleled but by some instance 
out of the Old Testament. Certain it is that this battle, though 
well-nigh forgotten, is one of the most glorious and decisive in the 
annals of our country. It determined that North America should 
be left to the exploitation of the Anglo-Saxon, the Celtic, and the 
Teutonic races.” Carlyle comments: “Half the world was hidden 


in embryo under it. The Yankee nation itself was involved, the — 


greatest phenomenon of these ages.” The end of the battle came 
on January 1, 1899, when Madrid recognized the independence of 
Cuba and hauled down the Spanish flag from North America. 

H. M. Muhlenberg was asked to inspect Ebenezer on his way 
from Germany to Philadelphia, and he spent six pleasant days 
with the brethren in October, 1742. 

In 1743 Christian Priber was caught and brought before 
Oglethorpe, and he freely said that he was a Jesuit, sent to turn 
the Indians against the English and toward the French. He 
planned a refuge at Cusseta for all disaffected English, French, 
and German colonists and for all runaway Negro slaves. Here 
was to be a community of women and freedom to indulge every 
lust except murder and idleness. “We never lost sight of a favorite 
point, nor are we bound by strict rules of morality in the employ- 


ment of means when the end we pursue is laudable. If we err,<. 


our general is to blame, and we have a merciful God to pardon us.” 
He hinted other Jesuits were working for the same end. 

In January, 1745, Pastor Gronau died, and Pastor Herman 
H. Lembke was sent over in 1746; after a year he married 
Gronau’s widow. 
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The Salzburgers were the only successful silk-raisers. In 1751 
they sent over a thousand pounds of cocoons and seventy-four 
pounds two ounces of raw silk, yielding over $50,000. Queen 
Caroline wore a gown of Georgia silk at court. 

In 1752 Urlsperger sent Pastor Christian Rabenhorst with 
a colony of Wurttembergers with 6491.16s.5d, the interest to pay 
his salary. 

In 1754 Captain: if G. W. von Brahm settled 320 German 
Lutherans, not Salzburgers, at Bethany, about five miles north of 
Ebenezer. He was made His Majesty’s surveyor-general for the 
Southern District of North America, who made the first map of 
the colony, built roads and forts, one at Ebenezer in 1757. This 
engineer says Ebenezer had a library in which “could be had Books 
wrote in the Chaldaic, Hebrew, Arabec, Siriac, Coptic, Malabar, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Dutch and Spanish, beside the 
English, viz: in thirteen Languages.” Pastor Bolzius died Novem- 
ber 19, 1765. 

German Lutherans sent 12,000 gulden, and Feracalens Church 
was built at Ebenezer in 1767 — “famous as the first church in 
Georgia,” Smith says in his History of Georgia. The members 
made the bricks, and they made lime out of oyster shells. Zion 
Church was built about four miles to the south. 

On the death of Pastor Lembke the authorities sent Pastor 
Christoph F. Triebner, who married Lembke’s daughter, a niece 
of Bolzius. He did not get on with Rabenhorst, and in 1774 
Muehlenberg was sent from Philadelphia to adjust matters. He 
wrote about the Moravians: “I doubt not, according to their 
known method of insinuation, they will take the most, if not all, 
the remaining families in Goshen and will also make an attempt 
on Ebenezer; for their ways are well adapted to awakened souls. 
I have learned by experience that where strife and disunion have 
occurred in neighborhoods and congregations among the Germans 
in America, their black and white apostles have immediately ap- 
peared and tried to fish in troubled waters, like eagles, which have 
a keen sight and scent. Well, be it so.” Refusing to bear arms, 
these people soon moved to Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania. 

Pastor Triebner sided with the British and after the war left 

for England. 
; John Adam Treutlen, descended from a Salzburger, was 
elected governor of Georgia at the first election by the Legislature 
after the adoption of the Constitution of 1777 and was given 
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dictatorial power. He was brutally murdered by the British in 
South Carolina. The D. A.R. erected a memorial to “John Adam 


Treutlen, Governor of Georgia, 1777, a stern revolutionary patriot.” _ 


During the Revolution sad times befell the church. “Even 
now you may see dark rough places on the walls where the plaster 
refuses to stick, owing to the grease that the bricks absorbed from 
royal bacon piled up during those years. But the crowning in- 


John Adam Treutlen. 
First governor of Georgia, who in 1782, during the 
Revolutionary War, courageously gave his life for 
the rights and liberties of the American people. 


dignity came when the soldiers quartered their horses in the sacred 
place and used it as a stable until the end of the war.” 

Pastor John Ernest Bergmann, a graduate of Leipzig, was 
sent over in the spring of 1785. He became friendly with the 
Methodist bishop Francis Atterbury. In 1804 Bergmann gave up 


the church in Savannah — “I cannot see any fruit of the Gospel — 


preached to them. ... The whole Lutheran Church in America 
needs a reformation.” 
Not having English services, the young people joined the 


—— 
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Methodists and Baptists. Bergmann’s son, Christopher F., became — 
a Presbyterian minister in 1823. The father died February 25, 
1824, and Dr. Bachmann of Charleston persuaded the son to be- 
come the Lutheran pastor of Ebenezer in November. He began 
English services, but the church in Goshen was turned over to 
the Methodists. 

In 1824 Pastor Stephen A. Mealy took charge of the re- 
organized church at Savannah. 

Young Bergmann died March 26, 1832, followed by Pastor 
John D. Scheck. In 1838 came Pastor E. A. Bolles, who split 
the church by the new discipline of the South Carolina Synod. 
Pastor P. A. Strobel came in 1844, Pastor Ephraim Keiffer sup- 
plied till 1851, when Pastor George Haltiwanger came. 

On July 23, 1743, Oglethorpe left for England. “His pecu- 
niary resources were dried up, and bills which he had drawn for 
His Majesty’s service to the amount of L12,000 had been returned 
dishonored.” There is no record that Parliament ever paid him. 
In September, 1744, when fifty-five, Oglethorpe married an 
heiress, and he was happy. 

At a dinner he enjoyed a song from Goldsmith “to a pretty 
Irish tune, “The Humors of Bellagamairy.’” Old Samuel Johnson 
urged him to write his life. Boswell said if Oglethorpe would 
furnish the skeleton, Johnson would supply the “bones and sinews.” 
But the life was never written. Thomson, in his Liberty and The 
_ Seasons, pays him a fine tribute. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village 
speaks of the hardships of the Georgia colonists. Burke looked 
upon him as a more extraordinary person than any he had ever 
read of. Hannah More thought him “perhaps the most remark- 
able man of his time. He is above ninety years old and the finest 
figure of a man I ever saw.” Pope’s famous couplet runs: — 

One driven by strong benevolences of soul 

Shall fly like Oglethorpe from pole to pole. 
Dr. Wharton said: “Here are lines that will justly confer immor- 
tality on a man who well deserved so magnificent an eulogium. 
He was at once a great hero and a great legislator.” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds painted his portrait. 

The General of the British Army died in his ninety-seventh 
year, July 1, 1785. 

- Bancroft penned a fine eulogy. Daniel C. French, the dis- 
tinguished sculptor, made his monument, unveiled by Savannah 
and Georgia on November 23, 1910. 
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History of the Coming of the Missouri Synod 
into North Carolina. 


A paper for the Southeastern Conference which met at Irmo, S. C., 
August 28 and 29, 1933. 


By C. O. SMITH. 


L 

If there had been no Concordia College in North Carolina, 
there would be no occasion to write the “History of the Coming 
of the Missouri Synod into North Carolina.” 

Therefore this paper must begin at least with a brief account 
of the founding and operation of this school in its earlier years. 
Such an account of Concordia College runs about thus: — 

For many years after its founding the Tennessee Synod had 
no school to which young men could go to prepare themselves 
for the ministry; but that synod knew that this was not as it 
should be. Already in its first constitution we find these words: — 

“Tt shall be the duty of Synod, as soon as the wants of the Church: 
shall demand and its resources will justify, to engage . . . in the work of 
Beneficiary Education for the purpose of preparing indigent young men 
of talents and piety for the work of the ministry in connection with the 
Lutheran Church.” ~ 

In spite of this declaration in favor of ministerial education 
thirty-two years passed before we hear anything more of this sub- 
ject on the floor of that synod. In its session at Salem Church, 
Lincoln County, N.C., it was resolved “that Synod devise some 
plan for the establishment of a Literary Institution which will not 
be in conflict with our present Constitution.” At its next session in 
Tennessee, the synod resolved “that this subject requires no further 
‘action from this body and that the committee appointed to devise 
a plan for the establishment of a Literary Institution and to pre- 
pare a Constitution for its government be discharged.” 

After the Smith-May debate some people around Conover 
came to Rev. J.M. Smith and “urged the founding of a Lutheran 
school at or near Conover.” Such a school was founded, and in 
1877 the Rev. Socrates Henkel, President of the Tennessee Synod 
for that same year, called attention to the school in these words: — 


“We are informed that the school established at Conover, Catawba 
County, N.C., under church influence is in operation. We would com- 
mend it to the favorable recognition of Synod to take such action in 
regard to it as may be deemed proper. It seems to be a necessity in that 
section and will, if properly managed, prove a blessing to the Church.” 
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In regard to this part of the president’s report the synod sus- 
tained the committee’s report “that we regard no further action 
on the part of this synod in reference to the Concordia High 
School at Conover, N.C., as necessary.” 

In the November sessions of 1880, the Tennessee Synod took 
the following action: — 

“WHEREAS, The trustees of Concordia High School, Conover, N.C., 
have made a proposition to Synod to take this institution under her care 
and supervision; and 

“WHEREAS, It is the desire and wish of this synod to have an insti- 
tution of learning in her connection; therefore, 


“Resolved, That a committee of three, on the part of Synod, be 
appointed to confer with the trustees of said school and prepare an agree- 
ment which may serve as a basis upon which said school may become the 
recognized institution of Synod; and that this committee be required 
to report at the next session of Synod.” 


The “committee on reception of Concordia High School not 
being prepared to report [at the next session} was continued.” At 
the next session of the synod, held in the chapel of Concordia, — 
now College, — this committee was ready to report, and it did 
report that the trustees of Concordia College had taken, in part, 
the following action: — 


“Resolved, That, with a view of establishing proper relations between 
Concordia College, situated at Conover, N.C., and the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Tennessee Synod, we, in meeting assembled, agree, 1) that, 
whenever a vacancy or vacancies occur, either by death, resignation, or 
removal, in the Board of Trustees or in the Faculty, the said Synod 
shall have the right as well as the privilege to recommend a suitable 
person or persons to fill such vacancy or vacancies; 2) that the Synod 
shall have the right to appoint a Board of Visitors, whose duty it shall 
be annually to visit said school and make such report of the condition 
of the school to each session of the Synod as may be deemed most 
advantageous; 3) that it shall be the duty of the president of the 
Faculty to make a report annually to Synod relative to the moral and 
literary condition of the school, which report shall also be signed by the 
secretary of the Faculty; 4) that the president of the Board of Trustees 
shall also make annual report to Synod in regard to the financial con- 
dition of the school, which report shall likewise be signed by the secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees; 5) that this school shall be continued 
and conducted as a church institution under such rules and regulations. 
as may be instituted by the Board of Trustees in accordance with the 
charter and the Confessions of the Church as set forth in the Christian 
Book of Concord, each teacher, instructor, or professor [to] take an 
obligation not to teach anything in said school that is contrary to said 
Confessions. 

“These stipulations, or propositions, shall be valid and in force, 
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provided the said Synod shall acquiesce and is disposed to lend said 
institution its fostering care and encouragement as well as its influence 
and moral force; provided that, if Synod shall fail, after notice, to 
recommend in due time a suitable person or persons to fill such vacancy 
or vacancies, the proper authorities of said institution shall proceed to 
fill such vacancy or vacancies.” 

In consequence of this report the Tennessee Synod took the 
following action: — 

“Resolved, That we, as a Synod, accept the proposition made to us 
by the Board of Trustees of Concordia College and that in consideration 
of the rights and privileges therein granted we will lend to said institu- 
tion our fostering care, influence, and moral support.” 

To the next session of the synod the president of the Board 
of Trustees and the president of the Faculty made their respec- 
tive reports, and certain men were elected trustees of the institution. 

The president’s address to the synod at its next session in 
Meetze’s Church, in South Carolina, contained these words: 
“I would recommend that Synod elect a theological professor, to 
labor conjointly with the Faculty of Concordia College, that our 
young men having the ministry in view may, with their literary 
course, also receive a theological training at home. Synod will 
provide a way by special assessment upon all the churches for 
the support of said professor.” (Minutes of 1885, p.5.) And 
then the committee on the president’s report (of which committee 
Mr. Henry A. Meetze was a member) reported as follows: — 

“Recognizing the necessity of electing and. sustaining a theological 
professor at Concordia College for the present, we recommend, that — 

“a) Our congregations be requested to contribute annually not less 
than 12 cents per capita, which shall constitute a fund out of which the 
said professor shall be supported. 

“b) The salary of the professor shall be $800 per annum. . 

“c) In the event that the fund will warrant it, the Board of Trustees 
of Concordia College shall employ such professor as early as January 1, 
1886, or at the beginning of the scholastic year, subject to the subsequent 
ratification of their action by Synod. 

“d) Said professor shall be chosen from among the members of 
the Tennessee Synod, if possible, shall have been a pastor not less than 
ten years, and shall faithfully discharge his duties in strict conformity 
with the confessional basis of our Synod. 

“e) Our pastors shall lay this matter before their people at once 
and report to the president of Concordia College without delay.” 

At this same session the Tennessee Synod accepted Dr. P. C. 
Henkel’s resignation as president of the College and noted the 
election of the Rev. J. C. Moser as the next president of the school. 
In its session in 1888 it accepted the resignation of Rev. J. C. Moser 
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as president and noted the election of Dr. R. A. Yoder as the next 
president. The minutes of the next session contained the usual 
reports together with the appointment of a committee of three min- 
isters and two laymen to raise $10,000 “for the purpose of erect- 
ing new college buildings for Concordia College, Conover, N.C. 
(Minutes of 1889, pp. 28.33.) The next session of the synod re- 
solved that this committee to raise funds for the erection of new 
buildings at Concordia be continued. 

Thus did Concordia seem to be at the dawning of a better 
day when her sun was coming up with fuller brightness, so that 
the light of her influence might shine both deeper into the present 
darkness and farther out into the distant darkness. Thus did she 
seem to be about to come forth from the struggles and hardships 
of birth and childhood into the fuller strength of manhood, strong 
to do the work of the Church of God and so of God Himself. 

But although this committee to raise funds for better buildings 
at Concordia had been busy for more than a year now and had 
secured from the institution’s loyal friends subscriptions amount- 
ing to hundreds of dollars ($5,500 as one authority claims), yet 
those new buildings were never erected. Dr. Yoder, in his pamphlet 
The Situation in North Carolina, p. 8, says: — 

“During that meeting [which was held at Mount Calvary Church, 
Page County, Va., in 1890} Rev. Prof. A. L. Crouse presented to several of 
the pastors in private certain papers and propositions from Mr. J. G. Hall 
of Hickory, trustee of the school property of Colonel Lenoir. This is the 
same site which had been offered fifteen years before, with the additional 
gift of twenty-seven lots, which had not been offered before. The matter 
of considering the proposition of Mr. Hall presented by Rev. A. L. Crouse 


was opposed by some of the pastors, who were of the opinion that the 
school matter had better rest.” 


However, the matter did not rest. Dr. Yoder continues: — 

“At a meeting of the North Carolina Conference of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Tennessee Synod at Friendship, Alexander County, N.C., No- 
vember 27—30, it was again presented, and the conference asked the Presi- 
dent of Synod to call an extra session of the Tennessee Synod, to meet at 
St. James’s Church, Catawba County, N.C., December 26 and 27, 1890, 
for the purpose of considering Mr. J. G. Hall’s proposition.” 

Mr. Hall’s proposition was the monkey-wrench which the Rev. 
Crouse threw into Concordia’s machinery. During that called ses- 
sion at St. James’s Church the synod was split wide open into two 
factions, the Hickory men and the Conover men. The Hickory 
men submitted a proposition which reads in part as follows: — 

“Resolved, 1) That we accept the offer made by Mr. Hall and use 
said property for our college with its theological department; 2) that we 
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accept the offer made us, by the board, of the property in the town of 
Conover, provide for the improvement of it, and addition to it and the 
establishment of a home for the needy orphans of the Lutheran church 
and the perpetuation of a good academic school, upon the basis founded 
by the original founders of said school; 3) that in view of his untiring 
zeal and almost unequaled success in the propagation and defense of the 
pure doctrines of the Church and especially that of infant church-member- 
ship, thus making himself preeminently the spiritual patron of the children, 
our institution at Conover be known as the P.C. Henkel Orphan Home 
and Academy, and leaving a useful memorial to the worth of him whose 
name it shall thus bear, and that our college retain its present name; 
4) that both these institutions be controlled by the same Board of Trustees, 
whose members shall all be members of our Synod, with the specified life- 
time exception of Mr. J. G. Hall.” 

After almost two days of wrangling had been consumed in 
discussing this proposition, Conover men offered a substitute motion 
to keep the school at Conover, and this motion was carried. The 
Hickory men went home dissatisfied; some even protested against 
the action that had been taken. Charge and countercharge began 
to be made, ill feeling rose to a higher pitch, and Concordia’s pros- 
pects for $10,000 for a new building went by the board. 

During 1891 another attempt was made to settle this question 
in a meeting of the Tennessee Synod held at Newton, N.C., but 
with no better results than had been obtained in former meetings. 
The fires of passion were only fanned into fiercer flame. Finally, 
in the spring of 1891, two or three weeks before the close of the 
year’s work, the faculty of the college pulled down the blinds, 
locked the doors, and announced to the students that school was 
out and that they might go home to come back next year — not to 
Conover, but to Hickory, where the departing Conover faculty and 
others were going to establish a college which they were pleased to 
call Highland College, later Lenoir College, and still later Lenoir- 
Rhyne College. Dr. Yoder, the president of Concordia College, 
even pulled down his privately owned home in Conover and moved 
it to Hickory. To the Board of Trustees of the institution they 
said, in both word and act, Take your old school and see if you 
can get anybody to run it for you. 

The Board of Trustees did get somebody to run this school. 
They got Mr. M. H. Yount, now mayor of Hickory, and Mr. Chas. 
L. Coon, late superintendent of Wilson County schools, to act as 
faculty during the scholastic year of 1891—1892. Moreover, dur- 
ing this scholastic year the board got in touch with the English 
Missouri Synod and asked that body to send men to take charge 
of the school. Before taking hold of this work, however, the En- 
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glish Missouri Synod sent two men, the Revs. F. Kuegele and Wm. 
Dallmann, as a committee to investigate the situation. These two 
men made their investigation and even went to the Hickory faculty 
in their new Highland College. As a result of their investigation 
this committee reported back to their synod that it was their opinion 
that men ought to be sent to take hold of the work at Concordia 
College. Upon the strength of this recommendation, in the sum- 
mer of 1892, there came to Concordia College the Rev. W.H. T. 
Dau, who was to be president of the institution, and the Rev. George 
A. Romoser, who was to be a second Missouri member of the 
faculty, while Chas. L. Coon remained as third member of the 
faculty. . 

When, according to custom and regulation in regard to Con- 
cordia College, the president, Prof. W.H.T.Dau, made his reg- 
ular report to the Tennessee Synod in its session in October, 1892, 
the Committee on Literary Institutions made the following report: 


“We have had placed in our hands the report of the president of 
the Board of Trustees of Concordia College and the report of the presi- 
dent of the Faculty. 


“Upon examination of the report of the president of the Board of 
Trustees we find that no action of the trustees in filling vacancies in the 
Board and Faculty (as appears from the report of the president of the 
Faculty) in the interim of the sessions of Synod has been submitted to 
this synod for ratification or endorsement; therefore we recommend that 
- Synod can now take no action in regard to the further fostering care of 
this institution.” (Minutes of 1892, p. 23.) 

This report was adopted by the Tennessee Synod, and thereby 
it withdrew its fostering care of the institution. But when the 
Synod did that, it was only putting into formal words what it had 
begun to do already in its former sessions near Lewiedale, Lexington 
County, S.C., when it appropriated from its Beneficiary Education 
Treasury certain sums of money to three theological students, and 
then “the above beneficiaries were ordered to pursue their studies 
at Highland College, Hickory, N.C.” (Minutes of 1891, p. 27.) 

Without doubt, then, we shall have to say that Concordia 
College was the Tennessee Synod’s school in this sense, that this 
synod gave to this school its “fostering care, influence, and sup- 
port.” But the school belonged to the synod in this sense only, 
for it had accepted this school under the conditions set up by the 
Board of Trustees when it offered the institution to the synod, and 
these conditions read in part thus: “These stipulations, or proposi- 
tions, shall be valid and in force, provided the said Synod shall 


acquiesce and is disposed to lend said institution its fostering care 
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and encouragement as well as its influence and moral force, pro- 
vided that, if Synod shall fail, after notice, to recommend in due 
time a suitable person or persons to fill such vacancy or vacancies, 
the proper authorities of said institution shall proceed to fill such 
vacancy or vacancies.” (See Minutes of October, 1883.) 
Therefore, if there is no doubt that the Tennessee Synod did 
have a right to this institution in the sense above mentioned, then 
it is just as much without doubt that by the above action this Synod 
lost this right. Therefore all rights to the institution fell back 
into the hands of the Board of Trustees, and they had the un- 
questioned right, it seems to me, to do what they would with the 
institution. They did that; they called Missouri into the field, 
and Missouri had a right to come. The Tennessee Synod had no 
one to blame but itself because it voluntarily and, in a sense, spite- 
fully threw away the rights which it once had in this school. 


Il. 

But here rises the interesting question, Why Missouri? There 
were at that time other Lutheran synods to which the college could 
have been offered. There were other Lutheran synods right here 
in the South; why go North and pick out a synod which was 
largely unknown to the majority of the laity of the synod of both 
factions? 

That is the question which I shall try to answer. © 

In answering that question, I want to lay down this principle, 
that in the day of trouble the most natural place in the world 
for a man to go is to his best friend. That best friend thinks as 
he thinks, is able to feel as he- feels. Because he is able to feel 
as you feel and think as you think, he is able to know and to feel 
your sorrows as well as your joys. Now, that best friend for the 
Board of Trustees of Concordia College at this critical time was 
the English Missouri Synod because it thought and felt and prac- 
tised in religious matters just as the Tennessee Synod did. 

There has been no Lutheran body in the United States which 
has professed and practised more strictly according to the Con- 
fessions of the Lutheran Church than the Missouri Synod. In fact, 
the Missouri Synod has been so strict in her confessionalism that 
she has been very roundly criticized and even abused (even by Lu- 
therans of laxer tendencies) as too strict, too strait-laced, and the 
like. But no amount of criticism, irony, or even calumny has ever 
been able to turn Missouri away from her confessional stand. On 
the day that she was brought into being she bound herself strictly 
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to the Confessions of the Lutheran Church as contained in the 
Book of Concord of 1580, and from that day to this she acknowl- 


edges herself bound to this confessionalism without mental reser- 


vation or equivocation. 


What has been said of the Missouri Synod in regard to her 
confessionalism can be said also of the Tennessee Synod, unless it 
be that we should have to qualify that statement somewhat when 
we come to speak of it in her later days. The Tennessee Synod 
came into being as a protest on the part of those who organized 
it against the un-Lutheran, unconfessional stand and practise of 
those who were pleased to call themselves Lutherans here in the 
South. To prove the unconfessional stand of the Lutherans here 
in the South at that time, a few quotations are herewith made from 
Dr. Socrates Henkel’s History of the Tennessee Synod: — 


“In 1821 a move was made to effect a fraternal union between the 
North Carolina Synod and the Protestant Episcopal Convention of North 
Carolina. At the Episcopal convention held in Raleigh, April 28, 1821, 
which Rev. Robert J. Miller attended with a view to connecting himself 
fully with the Episcopal Church, ‘to which he really belonged, having been 
ordained by Lutheran ministers of North Carolina as an Episcopal min- 
ister and was the pastor of an Episcopal congregation, White Haven 
Church, in Lincoln County,’ he proposed the establishment of such a union. 
His proposition was accepted, and it received the proper action on the 
part of the Episcopal Convention to consummate the contemplated union. 
At its meeting in Lau’s Church, Guilford County, N.C., June 17, 1821, 
the Lutheran North Carolina Synod accepted the proposition, and the 
delegates of the Episcopal Convention being present, the union was 
completed.” 

“In 1810 Gottlieb Shober, a Moravian, was ordained by the Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina; but it seems that in some way he also retained 
his connection with the Moravians. He resided all his life in Salem, N. C., 
and labored in some Lutheran church in its vicinity. In regard to him, 
Bernheim’s History, p. 441, says: ‘Rev.Shober was no Lutheran; he was 
a member of the Moravian Church and never disconnected himself from 
communion with the same; he lived and died a member of that 
Church.’ ... It is not unnatural to conclude that such connection and 
labor would ultimately result to some extent in disintegration and dis- 
turbance.” 

“During the meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North 
Carolina, in 1816, it was resolved that the secretary, Rev. Shober, ‘compile 
all the rules adopted by this synod and publish them in the English 
language.’ In accordance with this resolution the secretary prepared, and 
laid before Synod in 1817, a manuscript compilation.” 

“This work also contains a translation of twenty-two articles of the 
Augsburg Confession. The translation used is, according to a statement 
made by Rev. Dr. Beale M.Schmucker, . . . that of Dr. E. L. Hazelius, 
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with all its omissions and notes. In the tenth article the word true is 
omitted, and the article is accompanied with a footnote which perverts 
the true sense and so modifies it as to make it acceptable to the various 
denominations; and so, too, in regard to the eleventh article.” 

Now we turn to Rev. Shober himself. On page 210 of his 
Luther book, Rev. Shober has this to say: — 

“Among all those classes who worship Jesus as a God I see nothing 
of importance to prevent a cordial union; and how happy would it be if 
all the churches could unite and send deputies to a general meeting of all 
denominations and there sink down upon the rock Jesus and at the same 
time leaving to each their peculiar mode and form! This would influence 
all the Christians to love one another when and wheresoever they meet, 
and they would commune together.” 

Again, on p.211, he says: — 

“I think my sentiments and experiences are as orthodox and Calvin- 
istical as need be, and yet I am a sort of speckled bird among my Calvinistic 
brethren. I am a mighty good churchman, but pass among such as a Dis- 
senter in prunello. On the other hand, the Dissenters, many of them 
I mean, think me defective either in understanding or in conscience for 
staying where I am. Well, there is a middle party, called Methodists; 
but neither do my dimensions exactly fit them. I am somehow disqualified 
for claiming a full brotherhood with any party; but there are a few 
among all parties who bear with me, love me, and with this I must be 
content at present.” 

Dr. Henkel, in his History of the Tennessee Synod, in regard 
to this man Shober and his religious views, says: “In view of such 
compromising, unionistic proclivities and unchurchly deviations and 
divergencies, differences in regard to doctrine and practise arose 
among some of the ministers of the North Carolina Synod, and 
they were more and more agitated. There were conflicts in the 
pulpit, in the congregation, and in the family. One of the leading 
ministers charged Rev. David Henkel with teaching doctrines con- 
trary to the position of the Church. ... Soon afterwards Rev. 
David Henkel: happened: 40): Game) across da eeaeeeae 
Book of Concord at the residence of a German in South Carolina, 
with whom he spent a night or two. After much persuasion the — 
German let him have the book.” He brought this book with him 
to North Carolina, where the members of his congregation read it 
and saw that he was not teaching false doctrine. “Then,” continues 
Henkel, “the council of the congregation met, and after considering _ 
the matter, one of the elders, Captain John Starewalt, father of 
the late Rev. Jacob Starewalt, presented the Book of Concord to 
the minister, saying, ‘We want to know whether you intend to 
preach according to this book in the future.’ The minister hesi- 
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tated and evaded; but being pressed, he raised the book and 
brought it down on the table, saying, ‘From this day henceforth 
I will not; it is nothing but a controversial book.’ Mr. Starewalt 
then raised the book up and brought it down on the table, saying, 
‘From this day henceforth you won’t be our preacher.’” 

Differences relating to some of the more vital doctrines of 
the Church and the authority of the Confessions “gave rise to the 
chief causes or reasons which ultimately resulted in the organization 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Tennessee Synod; and all that was 
wanting to bring about the final rupture was a suitable oppor- 
tunity. ... When the North Carolina Synod met in regular 
convention in Lincolnton, Lincoln County, N.C., May 28, 1820, 
well represented by ministers and lay delegates, especially of that 
State, it seems the occasions and causes for a rupture were fully 
matured, and the much-lamented and -deplored separation took 
place.” . 

On the 17th of July, 1820, in Solomon’s Church, Cove Creek, 
Green County, Tenn., the Tennessee Synod was organized in ac- 
cordance with the teachings and doctrines of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. Paragraphs two and three of the young synod’s 
Basis and Regulation, which was really their constitution, gave their 
doctrinal stand, which reads thus: “All teachings relative to the 
faith and all doctrines concerning Christian conduct as well as all 
books publicly used in the Church, in the service or worship of God, 
shall be arranged and kept, as nearly as it is possible to do, in 
accordance with the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures and the Augs- 
burg Confession. And especially shall the young, and others who 
need it, be instructed in Luther’s Small Catechism, according to 
the custom of our Church hitherto. This said Catechism shall 
always be the chief Catechism in our churches. . . . 

“Whoever desires to be a teacher shall also take a solemn 
obligation that he will teach according to the Word of God and 
the Augsburg Confession and the doctrines of our Church. Nor 
can any teacher in our conference be allowed to stand in connection 
with any organization in connection with the so-called Central or 
General Synod, for reasons which shall hereafter be indicated.” 

In paragraph 13 the members of the synod showed that they 
meant to practise what they preached.. This paragraph reads thus: 
“None of the teachers of our conference can take a seat and vote 
in the present synod of the State of North Carolina because we 
cannot regard it as a true Lutheran synod.” 
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With them a man is not a Lutheran because he calls himself 
a Lutheran, but because he is a Lutheran; that is, because he sub- 
scribes to the Confessions, the standard, of the Lutheran Church. 

In 1866 they revised their constitution, but they did not revise 
their Lutheranism, unless it was to make it more specifically con- 
fessional. Article II reads: — 

“The Holy Scriptures, the inspired writings of the Old and the New 
Testament, shall be the only rule and standard of doctrine and church 
discipline. 

“As a true and faithful exhibition of the doctrine i the Holy Scrip- 
tures in regard to matters of faith and practise this synod receives the three 
ancient symbols: the Apostolic, the Nicene, and the Athanasian Creed, 
and the Unaltered Augsburg Confession of faith. It receives also the 
other symbolical books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, viz., the 
Apology, the Smalcald Articles, the Smaller and Larger Catechisms of 
Luther, and the Formula of Concord, as true Scriptural developments of 
the doctrines taught in the Augsburg Confession.” 

(To be continued in the July issue.) 


History of St. John’s English Lutheran ee 
Winfield, Kansas. 


By H. STOEPPELWERTH. 


The Pawe-Pian 


The power-plant, like the other major buildings, is built of 
native limestone. It is completely fire-proof, including the roof, 
which is reinforced concrete, and contains a laundry, a fireman’s 
room, and a toilet-room in the upper story. The underground story, 
the heart of the plant, contains a large oil storage tank, a store- 
room, and the boiler-room, equipped with three Pacific boilers, but 
having space for another. These boilers use natural gas as fuel, 
but are also supplied with oil-burners, as an auxiliary if the gas 
should give out. This boiler-room is the assembly room of water 
and gas mains, electricity for light and power, telephone wires, and 
is connected with the three buildings by means of electrically lighted 
tunnels, five feet in the clear, feeding the various buildings through 


the steam mains with heat and carrying back the condensed water © 


to the boilers and supplying the buildings with water, light, gas, 
and telephone service by means of pipes and wires. 
In 1925, the writer was told by Standard Oil Company heating 


engineers re Bartlesville, Oklahoma: “If there i is a more service- 


able heating-plant anywhere, we do not know of it.” 
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A smokestack ordinarily is an eyesore; but ours, built of native © 
stone along Gothic lines, is a thing of beauty. 

As in the case of West Dormitory, St. John’s is most deeply 
indebted for most valuable services to Mr. Chas. F. May of St. Louis, 
so also in the case of the Administration Building and of the power- 
plant St. John’s owes undying gratitude to Mr. Henry Horst, Rock 
Island, Illinois, for his disinterested service, his wise counsel, and his 
influence, which gave St. John’s a plant that will serve its purpose 
for many years and of which Synod and the city of Winfield can 
be justly proud. 

Also in the building of the heating-plant God was with 
St. John’s. No mishaps occurred. However, the progress of the 
work was slow. The contract had been let to Cork and Ferrier, 
Manhattan, Kansas, June 19, 1924, in ample time to complete the 
plant before cold weather would set in. But the middle of October 
arrived, when ordinarily heat becomes necessary in the South Kansas 
climate, and still the plant was not ready for operation. Several 
more weeks elapsed before steam could be turned on. And yet 
during all that time there was never a night with a heavy frost. 

_A lady in the neighborhood, not a Lutheran, took notice of this, 

saying: “The Lord is good to the Lutherans; He tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb.” And when the plant was ready, cold 
weather did set in. 

After the great building program in 1924—1925, there was of 
course a lull in further expansion also in Winfield. Synod had, 
as it were, outreached itself. The college hospital, for which Synod 
had appropriated $20,000, was not built. The much-needed stacks 
for our library, for which money had been allowed by Synod, 
were not bought. There was no money on hand. But in other 
ways, without calling on Synod for funds, very material progress 
was made. 

A college like St. John’s, whose chief purpose it is to prepare 
church-workers, preachers, teachers, and other workers, is lost with- 
out a pipe-organ. This need had been felt for many years, but 
because we had no place for the instrument, no efforts were made 
to get one. 

However, when the Administration Building was being planned, 
we made sure of preparing a place for an organ in our fine chapel. 
To tell the truth, we were confident that it was only a question of 
time when St. John’s could boast of a very fine organ. For Mrs. A. 
E. Baden had assured both Director A. W. Meyer and the writer 
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that at the opportune time she would get together the Baden families 
in Independence and Winfield to donate an organ to the college. 
We knew even what make of organ would be purchased, and hence 
we had the Kilgen Organ Company of St. Louis approve the blue- 
prints of our organ loft. The original plans called for everything 
complete, conduits for wiring, pipes for the blower, etc., much of 
which was cut out when the cost of the building exceeded the appro- 
priation. But the organ loft itself was built. 

Now that we had the building and a fine chapel and a place 
for the organ and good prospects of getting an organ, the lack of 
the organ was felt all the more keenly. But we did not have so 
very long to wait. For in the fall of 1928 Mrs. Baden deemed that 
the psychological moment had arrived. Nor was she mistaken, for 
she succeeded in getting the Baden families together for the pur- 
chase of a fine $5,000 Kilgen organ. In the console of the organ, 
engraved on a plate of gold, we find the following legend: — 


FROM THE BADEN FAMILIES 
INDEPENDENCE AND WINFIELD 
KANSAS 
A. D. 1929 
Sacred to the Memory of John W. Baden and H. Henry Baden 
and J. Peter Baden 


This organ now graces our chapel, beautifies our chapel services, 
is a delight to music-lovers and a means of. training in organ music 
for our students. 

On another gold plate we find the following inscription: — 

“This organ was dedicated to the glory of God and to the 
service of His Church, Easter Sunday, March 31, 1929.” 

‘ It was given to St. John’s College under the following con- 
ditions: — 

“Each month there is to be a program with organ music in the 
college chapel absolutely free of any charge, and it is always to 
close with the hymn ‘Abide with me.’ 

“Any Lutheran in good standing and duly qualified is to be 
given the privilege of teaching St. John’s students. 

“The president is to be authority on arrangements.” 

When there was only one building on the campus, landscaping 
would have been premature and out of place. But when the whole 
system of buildings was being planned, and when all the buildings, 
both those that were actually built and those of the future, were 
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being located, they were placed also with the landscaping possi- 
bilities kept in mind. Director Meyer had gone so far at two dif- 
ferent times as to have two different sets of plans for landscaping 
made, for without landscaping the whole plant looked bare and 
unfinished. However, there were no funds. Finally, in 1930, the 
Endowment Fund of the Alumni Association was able to furnish 
$500 in cash, and the rest was supplied from the rental of our 
filling station. 

Yes, St. John’s has a filling station on its land. In 1927—1928 
the college succeeded in leasing for a term of ten years the corner 
of Seventh and College Avenues, 7575 feet, for a filling station. 


Chemistry Laboratory. 
Before 1925. 


This filling station is far from being an eyesore, for it is a building 
of pleasing appearance, well-lighted by night, and, best of all, it 
brings the college $50 a month and thus furnishes the college much- 
needed funds that cannot be gotten in any other way. 

Though St. John’s has admitted girls from the very first 
opening in 1893, the college never catered to a large attendance of 
girl students, because it could not take care of them properly. We 
had no girls’ dormitory. The only way that we could house even 
a limited number was in private homes, and this was confined prac- 
tically to the homes of members of the faculty in the early days. 

When the Kansas District took charge of the college in 1908, 
Pastor J. Kleinhans, Haven, Kansas, chairman of the Board of 
Control, felt that provisions should be made for a larger attendance 
of girls from our own circles. So through his influence the first 
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girls’ dormitory was established by renting a house on Ninth Avenue, 
nine blocks from the college, at $22 a month. Twelve Lutheran 
girls found their home in this dormitory, paying $3 a week for 
rooms and board. A matron had been engaged at $25 a month. 
About $200 had been spent to furnish the house. 

Pastor Kleinhans had secured most of the dormitory girls for 
the first year, 1909—1910. But even before the opening in Sep- 
tember he felt in duty bound to accept a call to Staunton, Illinois. 
The result was that the following year, 1910—1911, very few girls 
enrolled, and the dormitory had to be closed for lack of funds. 
This was done at Christmas, 1910, after the matron, Miss Anna 
Tonn, from Haven, Kansas, had made an attempt to carry on at 
her own risk. 

In 1924, the college was the recipient of two lots, 100140 
feet, as a legacy of Mrs. Sylvia Smith, a neighbor of the college, 
just across the street, since 1893. In connection with the gift it 
was stipulated that these lots should serve as a site for a girls’ 
dormitory. But there were no funds to build a dormitory. 

These lots are across Seventh Avenue, just south of the campus, 
and constitute the northwest corner of a city block owned by the 
Winfield School Board, the site of Stephenson School. For years 
the Winfield School Board tried to secure these lots by purchase 
or trade to round out its holdings. Finally, in August, 1931, an 
acceptable offer was made by way of a trade. In this way the 
college secured another lot, 100140 feet, just across the street to 
the west, exactly opposite the director’s house, with a large frame 
building, suitable as the beginning of a girls’ dormitory, for the 
sum of $500 extra. This sum and the cost of remodeling was paid 
for by our Girls’ Dormitory Fund, which amounted to a little over 
$1,000. This fund had been started by Mrs. Benjamin Bosse, who 
after the death of her husband made a donation of $500 for that 
purpose. 

Thus it happened that in September of this year, 1932, the 
Girls’ Dormitory was opened with thirteen students as occupants. 

And the prospects for further expansion are good. In the yeats 
1916—1919 there were enrolled at the college twin sisters, Anna 
and Ella Theimer, of Oklahoma City. Of the two Anna was 
called to her heavenly home some years later. 

The mother of these young women owns a farm on the edge 
of Oklahoma City, right within the section of the large oil-field. 
When in 1929 and 1930 several large oil-wells were discovered on 
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this farm, Mrs. Theimer, in full harmony with the whole Theimer 
family, decided that they would set aside the share of their deceased 
daughter and sister as a Girls’ Dormitory Fund for St. John’s in 
fond memory of Anna Theimer. At the rate these wells produced 
in 1930 prospects were bright that this fund would increase up to 
$40,000 to $50,000 in about two years. But then came the depres- 
sion and proration, and since that time the Theimer wells have 
produced no profits. 

However, in April, 1931, there were turned over to a Board of 
Trustees of the St. John’s Dormitory Fund, consisting of Mr. Edw. 
Theimer, chairman, L. Steiner, and the writer, secretary, seventy 
paid-up shares of $100 each of the Local Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation stock of Oklahoma City. In May, 1931, these trustees filed 
notice of the withdrawal of this money, but so far they have been 
unable to collect. However, it is hoped that, when the turn of this 
notice comes, we shall collect this sum of $7,000, plus interest. 

And then again, the oil industry may regain its feet some day, 
and that field may again be further developed, and perhaps the 
ship of the Girls’ Dormitory will then come into port. 

However that may be, also in the case of the Girls’ Dormitory 
we must confess with grateful hearts the Lord has been good to 
St. John’s. 

And the Lord has held His protecting hand over the faculty 
of St. John’s. Since the summer of 1897, when the second son of 
the writer died in infancy, death did not visit the families of the 
faculty until 1928, when in June the Lord summoned home His 
servant Prof. Chas. Scaer while attending a conference. This is 
really quite an outstanding fact when one considers that the families 
of the various professors were not small and that the time elapsed 
comprised fully thirty years. 

Now, in looking back upon the history of the school and in- 
quiring what tools or agents did God employ to carry out His will, 
we find that the college owes a debt of gratitude to quite a number 
of individuals and organizations. 

First and foremost St. John’s College is indebted to its gen- 
erous founders, Mr. and Mrs. J.P. Baden. They supplied the idea 
and set the purpose. They furnished the means to call it into 
existence. They kept it on its feet when it was tottering and ready 
to fall, not once, but time and again. The name of Baden is so 
inextricably intertwined and interwoven with the history of the 
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school that the two cannot be separated. Let St. John’s College — 
ever keep the memory fresh. 

Next in order must be mentioned the German Missouri Synod. 
Without its active support when the college was still under the 
control of the English Synod the college must have fallen by the 
wayside. And when it was cast off, disowned, practically abandoned 
to its own resources, it was the German Synod that took it under 
its protecting wing and adopted it as its own and treated it not 
as an adopted or a stepchild, but as its very own. The German 
Synod created new professorships when needed; new buildings were 
erected when required —and what kind of buildings did they 
erect! At all times it gave us every encouragement and every — 
support. Let St. John’s ever keep fresh the memory of our own 
Synod. 

As the third must be mentioned the Kansas District. When 
the Delegate Synod, in 1908 turned the college over to the Kansas 
District, this District adopted it with readiness and has since sup- 
ported it with singleness of mind. When a year later, in 1909, it 
was evident that a new building was sorely needed, the Kansas 
District raised in cash what was supposed to be one half the total 
cost, $15,000. When more ground was needed, they bought it and 
are still paying off a debt contracted this way. Indeed, the Kansas 
District has been good to St. John’s. 

Next in order must be mentioned the Administration of Win- 


field, the Chamber of Commerce, individual friends, and the city 


at large, who at all times have shown a friendly spirit, a spirit of 
cooperation and helpfulness, without which it is not possible for 
a college to thrive. St. John’s will remember Winfield in a spirit of 
thankfulness. 

In this connection must be mentioned the devotion and the 
faithfulness of the old faculty, two members of which are no longer 
connected with the school, President A. W. Meyer and Prof. Chas. 
Scaer. Both of them have left their impress upon the institution in 
more than one respect; but if one were to single out one particular 
point in which their service was outstanding, one would have to 
say that Director A. W. Meyer with his gentleness, his diplomacy, 
his patience, was the strong man that stood in the way of disaster 
when the English Synod cut the college adrift financially, that won 
the support of the German Synod by appearing personally before ~ 
them in 1902. 

On the other hand, the outstanding service of Prof. Chas. Scaer 
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was this, that he brought to St. John’s the knowledge of, and the 
experience in, the American public-school system and the American 
college. He in his younger days had been a teacher in the public 
schools in Ohio and had come to St. John’s directly from the faculty 
of the then Tri-State Normal at Angola, Indiana. His experience 
and his knowledge was invaluable to St. John’s in the early days, 
since St. John’s was to be developed along those lines. 

Since Prof. L. Steiner brought a similar experience in the public 
schools, though not in the American college, his name must be men- 
tioned side by side with Prof. C. Scaer in this respect. 

Next in line of those to whom St. John’s owes a debt of grati- 
tude must be mentioned the student-body and the alumni of 
St. John’s. It is doubtful whether any school ever had a more loyal 
bunch of students and alumni than St. John’s. If there ever was 
a “knocker,” the writer has not heard of him. The hat is off to 
the alumni of St. John’s. But the alumni have more to their credit 
than mere protestations of loyalty. They can point with pride to 
an Alumni Endowment Fund, not large indeed, but one that has 
rendered timely and excellent service. 

In the fall of 1921 the class of 1918, then in their third year 
at Concordia Seminary, started a drive for an endowment fund and, 
backed by the Alumni Association of St. John’s, actually succeeded 
in raising a fund which at present has exceeded the $5,000 
mark. This is in fact a remarkable performance when one considers 
that the promoters of this campaign were themselves poor students 
without any income of their own and that the great majority of 
our alumni are holding positions that are far from lucrative. 

The sum of $5,000 is not large as an endowment, but still, an 
income of some $300 annually is not to be despised. Many a sorely 
needed improvement, such as the stage-setting and the curtain for 
our chapel and about half the cost of the landscaping, were paid 
from the proceeds of this fund. 

When coming to individuals to whom St. John’s owes a debt of 
gratitude, the writer could bring a list of dozens. Suffice it to men- 
tion only those that rendered outstanding service: Rev. F. Kuegele, 
President of the English Synod, and Prof. M. Sommer, long-time 
chairman of the Board of Trustees; Dr. F. Pieper and Dr. F. Pfo- 
tenhauer, both Presidents of the German Synod; Prof. F. Bente 
and Rev. Chas. Obermeyer, special committee for the support of 
St. John’s; Messrs. Benjamin Bosse, F. G. Walker, Chas F. May, 
Henry W. Horst of the General Board; Rev. F. Droegemueller, 
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Rev. Theo. Juengel, Rev. C. F. Lehenbauer, all three Presidents of 
the Kansas District; Rev. John Kleinhans and Rev. R. Miessler 
and Rev. A. J. Dierker of the Board of Control; and Messrs. 
Schmidt, Boucher, and Overend, architects of the Administration 
Building and the heating-plant. 

In coming to the last of the assets of the college, the writer is 
in doubt to what group to assign it. In reality it belongs to no 
group; it is in a class by itself. Hence — 


The St. John’s College Oil-Well 


appears as the solitary rear-guard to close the procession. To pro- 
tect its own mineral rights, the college with the full consent of 
the proper officials of Synod in the summer 1932 leased its Athletic 
Field to the Deal Oil and Gas Co. to sink two wells, one on the 
north end of the field and one on the south. At this writing the 
one on the south has not been started. The one on the north came 
in as a fair producer in the middle of August and in two instalments 
has paid to the college over $1,000. 

This money, rightfully the property of St. John’s, is sent to 
the Treasurer of Synod to help out Synod in its dire distress. 

May this oil-well and others have a long life and continue to 
pour out the black gold to the salvation of many souls! 


SOLI DEO GLORIA! 
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